THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONS
spinning-machine had been invented and were in use
at the end of the eighteenth century. Yet, the real
development of great industry set in only now, and
continued with such increasing speed as to change all
economic conditions within a short time. The trans-
formation appeared so enormous that the importance
of economics was suddenly understood. Economics had
always been a practical necessity, and a few thinkers
had begun to study the theory ; but the public at large
had never become clearly conscious of its importance
before. Now, men are always inclined to overrate the
importance of what happens in their own time and what
concerns themselves ; and they are also inclined to
overrate the importance of new discoveries. Even
scientists are apt to believe that some new principle
found by them will prove a key to open all locks.
When we consider this general tendency, or rather
this mental bad habit, as well as the fact that Marx lived
in a period in which occurred the greatest economic and
social revolution ever witnessed by man, we shall under-
stand how he came to set himself the task of explaining
this revolution, and that he found the explanation in
economics and made them the cardinal point of his theory
of history.
In reality, this transformation is a ceaseless move-
ment, going on little by little, with imperceptible changes;
and only at certain times its pace is accelerated, the'
movement is sudden and takes violent forms, These
sudden accelerations, which we call revolutions, may be
due to the most various causes. Besides, it is almost
impossible to determine just when a certain movement
sets in, what tiny and scarcely perceptible facts or occur-
rences may be said to form or to betray its beginning,